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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE: AN ORIGINAL 
SYNTHESIS.— Twice in the course of the centuries has 
a blending of races taken place in those regions of the 
Carpathians and the lower Danube which go to make 
up modern Rumania. The first one was the Daco-Ro- 
man. The original inhabitants, the Dacians, conquered 
in the year 107 A. D. by Trajan’s legions, formed part 
of the Empire until 271, when Aurelian ceded Tra- 
jan Dacia to the Goths. During those one hundred and 
sixty-five years of Roman peace, a new race was being 
born, and it is that race which forms the original 
nucleus of the Rumanian people. The second fusion 
took place at the beginning of the Sixth Century, when 
Slavonic invaders established themselves in the sub- 
Carpathian plains and mingled their blood with that 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. They received from them 
the essential elements of the Latin tongue. and the 
rudiments of a Latin civilization and Christianity. 
A unique synthesis in the history of Latinism and 
Slavism superposed upon a Thracian base, the new 
people represented in the human scale an original 
value, the virtual qualities of which it attempted to 
realize. And this initial dualism, later complicated by 
many other factors, summarizes at the same time the 
Rumanian character. Janguage and literature. 


MODERN RUMANIAN LITERATURE 


In a very good book (Le Carrefour fae 
Morts, Paris, 1931), one of the most penetra ee, 
ters about this country, Mr. Lucien Romier, a ee 
to the Rumanian “a mixture of gifts a eat 
dencies which ordinarily exclude one anot er’. The 
truth is, everything points to this poncinon NP 
sionate heart and clear thinking; a sense of rea we an 
a taste for day-dreaming : exaggerated am joons 
which often crumble upon contact with facts; excessive 
efforts alternating with too long periods of repose, 
resulting in a conflict with time which, according to 
the Rumanian's taste, passes either too quickly or 
too slowly: so many traits which, contradicting one 
another to the point of annulling action, sometimes 
dull the Rumanian’s character with a shade of fatalism 
wherein must be recognized the sign of an indecision 
temporarily reduced to an expectant wait. 

‘The character of his natural surroundings and histo- 
rical events have aggravated that inner tension. Yoked 
to a fertile soil by the agricultural and cattle-breeding 
pursuits of his fathers, the Rumanian is inclined to 
expect more from the good will of Providence than 
from his own initiative and is better prepared for re- 
sistance than for attack. The Nineteenth Century bu rst 
upon this patriarchal people and imposed upon it 
wholesale transformations. Its character was obliged to 
yield to the necessities of European competition. The 
result was a series of shocks and set-backs which con- 
tinue up to the present day. Thus, against a background 
of stability, which is the indication of a great vital 
force, there is within this people’s inmost being a con- 
stant interplay of alternatives. And the Rumanian 
problem consists precisely in that more or less con- 
scious effort to rejoin its essential being, in the organic 
necessity of operating within itself the recasting of 
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a host of contradictory data. That people, which has 
been so naively accused of levity, is not a lukewarm 
people ; it lives deeply and embraces, without having 
mastered them, vast spiritual horizons. And the unea- 
siness which keeps it on the watch, appears to 
every observer of good faith as the best guaranty of 
its future originality. 

To these contrasts in character correspond con- 
trasts in language. The Rumanian language retains 
with miraculous purity the essentials of Latin syntax 
and vocabulary. A strong addition of Slavonic termi- 
nology has enriched it. In a general way, a Rumanian 
expresses the ideas of the reason and all generic no- 
tions by Latin terms and leaves the care of suggesting 
the shades of the emotional and sensual life to the 
Slavonic. Latin makes up the framework of the lan- 
guage, which the Slavonic adorns with its decorations. 
with its precise coloured or technical details. Slavonic 
penumbras have tempered the luminous relief of the 
Latin. Upon the initial severe canvas, Slavonic music 
has embroidered its soft modulations, its richly har- 
monic inflections. The linear geometry of Latin has 
become complicated by curves and arabesques, and 
whatever it may have of precision, of positiveness and 
sententiousness, bathes in a Slavonic atmosphere now 
vague, now truculent. 


_ Destiny has willed that this complex people should 
live dangerously. 


$2. AT THE CROSS-ROADS OF DEAD EMPI- 
RES: GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL DESTI- 
NIES.—- At the eastern gates of Europe, the Rumanian’s 
mission has been to face the greater part of the noma- 
dic hordes — Germans, Slavs, Mongolians, with their 


numerous families — who. before continuing their de- 
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4 MODERN RUMANIAN LITERATURE 
vastating race across the continent, sere Bea 
camped in the Carpathian peace Meets 
ting the establishments of the alge a Bie 
This precarious existence explains w a eet 
mnanians have no known history before t : Os 
Century, when their presence on the lanc ° hee 
fathers and their timid pole Cea g 
tioned by foreign chroniclers. 

se ae the seal’ figured by the boundaries of Ba 
sent-day Rumania, the Carpathians rise to ie nor 
and, curving down beyond the centre, end up in the wie ; 
From the time of their formation, the Rumanians Te 
overflowed into the plains and the neighbouring hi : 
towards the Theiss, the Dniester, the Danube, an 
beyond. In the Eieventh Century however, the aes 
rians, masters of Panonia, spread their empire as i 
as the Carpathians, which were henceforth to divide 
the Rumanian people into two parts condemned to 
evolve in two different worlds: Transylvania, partly 
won over to Catholicism, was to take part in the move- 
ment of the Wesiern and Latin world, whereas Moldo- 
Walachia, faithful to the rules of the Eastern Church, 
received its guidance from Byzantium, the Balkans or 
from Russia. In a duet without parallel the weakened 
echoes of the West mingled with magic murmurs of 


the East. 


The Danube marked the limit of the Ottoman ex-- 


pansion. In the face of the Asiatic Mussulman and in 
spite of the schism, the Rumanians represented Christ- 
ian Europe, and in the conflict which divided the 
people of that day. they are led to side with the 
West against the East. When Mircea the Old. 
Prince of Walachia, took part in the battle of Niko- 
polis (1396), mingling his peasant troops with the cru- 
saders of France and Burgundy, with the knights of 
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the Burgrave of Nuremberg. and with the Duke of 
Lancaster's English troops, he looked a litile like the 
poor relation in such brilliant company, but he never- 
theless acted as a Westerner. In the following century, 
Stephen the Great of Moldavia distinguished himself 
in the eyes of all Christianity by his resounding vie- 
tories over the miscreant, even winning the support of 
Pope Sixtus IV, who decorated him with the flattering 
title of “Christ’s athlete”. 

The Turks however, were powerful and numer- 
ous; the West is far away, and the neighbours are 
unreliable. The Danubian princes were then confronted 
with two alternatives: the choice of a glorious 
death in the ranks of Christendom, or life under Otto- 
man protectorship. They chose to live. From the death 
of Stephen the Great (1504) to the War of Indepen- 
dence (1877), Rumanians accepted Turkish suzerainty, 
not, however, without revolting more than once 
against it. It so happened that they owed their salva- 
tion to this paradoxical situation. 

To understand this destiny, tragic among all 
others, it is necessary to consider that the Rumanians 
have been subjected to the assaults of four neighbour- 
ing empires. At these Danubian cross-roads all am- 
bitions as well as all roads met. The kings of Poland 
found it a fertile land, worthy of a war of conquest. 
The famous route to Constantinople, to follow which 
had long been the Tzars’ dream, crossed Moldavia and 
Walachia. And the traditional German expansion 
to the East was inconceivable without overturning 
the slight Rumanian obstacle. Fortunately, the Russian 
plan counteracted the Polish one, the Austrian was 
contrary to both, and the whole competition acted as a 
sword in the side of the Turks. (However, in 1775, Aus- 
(ria mastered Bukovina, and in 1812. Russia took 
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Bessarabia). Although the shock of these pvener 
was too frequently repeated on Rumanian sol , each 
lime ransomed by the clash of these foreign troops 
and continually obliged to begin life over again, it 
remains true, nevertheless, that it was thanks only 
to this bloodshed and rivalry that the aborigines 
were able to retain a semblance of autonomy and 
finally in the very ashes of destruction find a new 
source of life. Wedged in between their ambitious 
neighbours, the Rumanians were able to profit by the 
unstable equilibrium which these multiple conflicting 
aims inflicted upon one another. 

Thus, destiny offered them a series of tumultuous 
realities and coniradictory menaces. A political problem 
never presented itself alone. but always flanked by 
several others which demanded as many solutions re- 
bellious to harmony. In the face of the Turkish solu- 
tion arose the Russian solution. or the Polish, or the 
Magyar. or the Austrian. The same confusion exist- 
ed in the spiritual order, where Byzantium was set 
upon competing with Kiev, Lwow, or Vienna, and later 
with Rome and Paris. So that in order to assure their 
continuity, the Rumanians have been obliged to make 
the best of the worst conjunctures. using to their 
advantage one after the other, the Turks. who deca- 
pitated thent, but who also knew how to defend them 
in case of need: the Phanariots who ransomed them 
while initiating them into the rudiments of Western 
civilization: the Poles, the Russians or the Austrians, 
all decided to despoil them. and yet inessengers of a 
new culture and manners which the Moldo-Walachians 
put to profit. 

For centuries. the Rumanians saw themselves 
decked out in the most inconceiyable of disguises. To 
Western travellers they were Esclavons, or simply 
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Turks, Latins and inheritors of a Latin Christianity, 
circumstances imposed upon them the Eastern rite and 
connected them with Byzantium and the Balkans. Their 
Latin tongue was written in Slavonic form with Cyril- 
lic characters, from which it did not emancipate itself 
until Jate in the Nineteenth Century. What is more, 
Slavonic was used in Chancellery and Church for a 
long time. Everywhere there was a strenuous struggle 
between the East and the West for the possession of 
their patrimony. 

Always on the alert, the Rumanian people seems 
to have advanced along the sharp edge of a sword. 
This people, seemingly a fragile plaything in the hands 
of destiny, has been proved by history to be merely 
supple. For a thousand years the Danubian provinces 
have been swept by all winds. One pawn alone resist- 
ed on this moving chess-board, and that is the pea- 
santry. 


33. PEASANTS AND CLERKS. — Only one thing, 
really, yields the secret of this perseverance, and that 
is the extreme vitality of the peasant, a vitality which 
is the generator not of optimism but of an instinct 
of preservation which confides the being to invisible 
and propitious forces. At the head of the country, the 
great boyars nobly fulfilled their secular duty until 
the World War, at which-time they ceased to function 
as a class. But their strength was based upon that of 
the peasant. They were of an epoch ; he is of all time, 
living among eternal things. Quite alone he builds his 
house and forges his soul. He has his moral code, 
his code of manners, his courtesy, Knows what 
is done and what isn’t (se cade... nu se cade) and 
appreciates above all the honest and kind-hearted 
man. His domestic industry is justly famous. The 
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embroider those handsome old- 


fashioned costumes which were the delight of the de- 
; » wood- the peasant decorates his 
signer Raffet; wood-carver, tne p ; his 
churches with ingenuously designed portals on om 
house with curious small-columned peristyles. : Pa 

to him, cemeteries and cross-roads are full o eli- 
cately carved wooden crosses and in his ee 
accumulate chests of drawers, baskets. chests, al 
witnesses of his unerring good taste. Down to the 
most common objects — spoons with carved ae 
cups. whip-handles. barrels, small boxes—all bespea 

the same good taste. Then there is his pottery, his em- 
broidery, his tapestry, among the finest in the world. 
Finally, he has his poetry and _ his philosophy, his 
dances and his music. Rumania is pre-eminently the 
land which sings through its people. Throughout the 
ages, a priceless rustic civilization has developed in 
the Danubian provinces and any effort to define the 
Rumanian. spirit must take this civilization into 
ereatest account. 

Opposite the peasant. stands the clerk. Once he 
lived at court. near noblemen. or in monasteries. import- 
ant dignitary, scribe or monk. Today, he is journalist, 
writer and especially professor. In a country 
where salon. school and coterie play but an episodic 
part. a large measure of the intelleciual life is restricted 
to the universities. Philologist. historian. archeo- 
logist or philosopher. the Rumanian university pro- 
fessor seeks a solid foothold. an outlet for his efforts; 
he instinctively turns to the peasant. Ile extends to 
him a helping hand and asks in return a lesson in 
practical things and an object for study. It is to the 
peasant also that without exception all political par- 
ties turn. It is from him that everyone expects a na- 
tional revival. The truth is, there is not a single spi- 


women weave and 
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ritual activity in Rumania of which the peasant is not 
the centre. It is not a question of a casual enthu- 
siasm for the “man of nature”, but a profound and 
Sincere interest. Solicited by foreign influences, 
Rumanians feel the need of disengaging certain con- 
stants indicative of a national personality, and they 
turn to the peasant to furnish them the elements. 
Peasants, intellectuals. In Rumania, where the 
middle classes have not yet justified their existence, 
intellectuals and peasants represent the principal 
forces and perhaps the only authentic ones. These 
forces are friends. A large number of intellectuals 
have their immediate roots in the peasantry. The 
peasant aspires to rise: that he has chosen to do so 
by means of an education which opens to him a liberal 
profession and not by means of business which 
would permit him to get rich. is the phenomenon 
Which dominates the social history of modern Rumania. 
A propitious phenomenon, but not without danger. 
The over-crowding in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing is stupefying. Recent statistics showed that next 
to the Sorbonne, the University of Bucharest has more 
students than any university in the world. The Uni- 
versity of Cluj alone, over a period of ten years, has 
turned out two thousand six hundred licentiates or 
doctors, not counting the bachelors or graduates of 
various other schools. Resuli: an cnormous intel- 
lectual proletariat, which does not alw ays succeed in 
finding employment and which. while waiting, exam- 
ines its trouble and criticizes everything unmercifully. 
Many of these intellectuals being unemployed devote 
themselves to literature and burden it with the weight 
of their own piercing dreams and of their own crisis. 


§ 4, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RUMA- 
NIAN LITERATURE. — The clean fresh smell of the 
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i ich as & 

earth pervades the literature of roma Nae ey 
whole is an elaboration of the origina uaa faa 
stance. Its principal hero 1s the peasa ie Sie: 
been exalted, studied, cross-examined by sev PSN 
rations of story-writers and poets who have pee 
of his traditions and folklore. The literary oars 
retains, even in its most elaborate works, a pen 
here we find mingled all the 
all its harmonies. It is ve 
the writers even 0 
ae from Emi- 


ing rustic savour: 
perfumes of the soil, and. 
these primitive sources th 
Western and philosophic formation turn, 


nescu to Blaga and Barbu. 
The normal setting of Rumanian literature is not 


society. The Rumanian character, open and gener- 
ous, did not contract during the centuries .a taste 
for a sociability which remains the apanage of urban 
civilizations and policed manners. Society life, con- 
fined to the upper and often half foreign classes, 
rarely furnishes this literature with themes. Even to- 
day, the best novelists feei themselves strangers in 
high society and they systematically fail in the por- 
trayal of social refinements and supreme elegance. 
Style itself fails them in these circumstances : the 
speech they attribute to their society people abounds 
in strident and false notes. 

The normal setiing of Rumanian literature is na- 
ture itself. The earth -with its configuration and its 
multiple habitats of plain and forest, nature with its 
dramas and feasts, all the phenomena of the seasons 
and days invade it and live there, offering it those 
elementary themes which are much more than de- 
scriptive themes. Nature, it may well be said, forms 
much more than the frame of this literature: it is its 
very soul. It is not nature considered solely as a land- 
scape, but cosmic nature also, with its profound per- 
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spectives, where the earth meets the sky, where hidden 
forces manifest themselves intimaiely, where the infi- 
nitely small and the infinitely great neighbour and 
touch each other. In this totalitarian vision, every- 
thing receives and reveals a new m2aning; everything 
seems near being a miracle. 

First of all, man himself. The human being depicted 
by Rumanian literature is not the social being, but 
man himself, as an integral part of creation. This being 
iries much less to define himself in terms of his col- 
lective implications than im his particularty human, 
metaphysical and natural implications. Society means 
nothing to him but troubles and failures, and most of 
the social conflicts imagined by the novelists resolve 
themselves into complaints and anathemas. Man in 
Rumanian literature, popular or erudite, does not 
feel himself free unless alone, confronted only by 
himself and the sky, surrounded by mysteries, situated 
in the midst of the immensity of nature, trying to 
explain himself through her and to become part 
of her. 

The complex Rumanian soul expresses itself in a 
literature rich in contrasts. Through the simplifying 
prism of abstraction, one imagines perceiving a Latin 
discipline bridling the impetuosity of the Slav. The 
most convincing example in that connection is fur 
nished by popular poetry. Here one feels the person- 
ality of the poet exercising a restraint upon the chaotic 
nostalgias of his heart. In the best doine, the tragic 
feeling of life. the taste for wild evasions and flights 
among the stars, is expressed with a force rendered 
all the more pathetic by their subjection to the neces- 
sities of an internal measure. 

If the imprecations and complaints in these poems 
sometimes border upon the irrational and nothingness, 
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ver fall into either. for in his worst mo- 


yet they ne s uble to avoid the de- 


i ti 
ments of despair, the peasan 3 
structive paroxysm so familiar to the Slav. The domi 


nating sentiment of popular lyricism, ee meee 
dor, the rich flavour of which is only imperfec yen : 
ered by the English longing and the Geman ne 
sucht, draws its profound charm from a whole — 
semble of antinomic shades, irreconciliable to the ae 
but which the fire of the passions undertakes to weld. 
The dor is a desire coloured by sadness, a reer eren 
grounded upon latent energy, a cry of the heart wit 
a metaphysical resonance. The conscious will never 
loses its right of control over the intuitive sponta- 
neousness of the feelings. 
Similar contrasts appear almost everywhere in 
Rumanian literature. where the idyll is cheek by jowl 
with philosophical inspiration. where the smell of the 
soil is distilled in perfumes of an extreme delicacy; 
divergent tendencies the-origins of which it would be 
impossible to indicate precisely without risk of error. 
But the very fact of their coexistence assures us that 
the Carpathian people possess internal treasures the 
exploitation of which may reserve some beautiful sur- 
ises. 
me ‘Benen of a heavy inheritance of combats, the Ru- 
manians have acquired a very lively taste for criti- 
cism. Biting and never disarmed, their criticism is 
applied to all the domains of life and thought: often 
it has no other object than itself. The last ceniury 
resounded with the echoes of a battle of ideas and of 
parties which only died down to spring back to life 
again. The Rumanians were then fighting over the 
national. or moral, or social idea: over their language. 
the vocabulary and even the spelling. It was a question 
of deciding to what extent language and race were 
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Latin or Slavonic, under what conditions to imitate a 
foreign example; and which foreigner should serve as 
guide, whether Paris, Rome, or Berlin, and how to fil- 
ter and adapt the borrowed elements... Back within 
their ethnic borders, they have ceased since the war to 
be impassioned over the problem of their Latinity. 
Ihey have frankly replaced the notion of their Ko- 
maness by that of their Rumanianess, and accepted 
finally to set their house in order and to work within 
their geographical and spiritual boundaries. 

The struggle has not ceased for so little. But. 
without changing methods, it has changed grounds. 
Almost settled, the problem of spiritual relations with 
the foreigner recedes before the only problem worthy 
of a new literature; namely that of the creative possi- 
bilities of a tradition which it is first necessary to 
define. were it only by intuition. Raised during the 
last century. that problem gained in depth and was 
enriched by a thousand different nuances. The national 
tradition. reinforced and defined by several centuries of 
realizations, permeates the great literatures: one does 
not feel the need of referring to it at each moment. In 
the cuse of a literature in the stage of formation it is 
quite another matter, for such a literature has the obli- 
vation of becoming itself and of verifying the direction 
of its progress, Characteristic of the post-war period, 
a vast debate has fulfilled that office of control, a 
debate between antinomian tendencies which from time 
immemorial have divided mankind, but which have 
rarely come into conflict with such vehemence in such 
a brief period of time. And it is clearly this pathetic 
debate which to-day dominates the spiritual life of 
Rumania. The programmes and the replies in this 
affair often take the form of the essay, of an essay 
willingly vaticinating, stuffed with abstractions, co- 
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loured with metaphysics and full of complacency for 
the intimate predilections and individual tempera- 
ments. The result is a certain disdain for the more 
substantial arguments which history, science or com- 
parison may furnish. Certain episodes of this ae 
quarrel betray the impatience of a youth avid to thin 
and to know, but which intends to think quickly and 
to know without effort. Another tendency visible in 
all this is the sharp desire to attain undiscovered 
truths, magic in their uniqueness, bearers of the mes- 
sage from the impenetrables and springing fully clad 
from all the hereafters. 

Great literatures traverse slow organic periods 
which a personal experience ratifies and little by little 
adapts. Rumanian literature, on the contrary, was 
obliged to suffer all the shocks and it indulged in a 
thousand capricious bounds. Without any humanistic 
or classical preparation, it abandoned itself without 
resistance to a chance romanticism: without any ro- 
mantic preparation, it stumbled into a modernism 
which was as precarious as it was audacious. Late- 
comers to European culture. the Rumanians did not 
inherit any of those values tried by events, which 
form the basis of a culture and a literature. For a cen- 
tury, in the face of time and in spite of it. they have 
been applying themselves feverishly to the creation 
of those values which time has not created for them, 
in an effort to shape them to local needs. 

Fxpression of a people long menaced in its exis- 
tence, Rumanian literature has for the past three cen- 
turies filled a national réle of the first order. Through 
it, before aspiring to win a place in the order of things 
beautiful, the nation has been seeking to take hold of 
itself and to understand itself. Let us retrace the prin- 
cipal aspects of this long search for the characteristic 
traits of its self. 
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§5. FROM THE BEGINNING TO 1866. — The Prin- 
cipality of Walachia took shape around 1300; that of 
Moldavia was constituted in 1359. They both evol- 
ved within the orbit of South-Danubian Slavism 
until well into the Seventeenth Century. Yet it is 
thanks to the influence of the Reformation, which 
brought the aborigines the Holy Word in their own 
tongue, that the first Rumanian manuscripts saw the 
light of day in the Fifteenth Century, and the first 
Rumanian prints in the Sixteenth, both containing a 
Rumanian translation of the principal sacred texts, 
first betraying a Hussite, then a Lutheran, then a Cal- 
vinistic tendency. Thus, by the initiative of the triple 
Reformation, the Rumanian tongue made its literary 
apprenticeship at the school of the Church and served 
as a vehicle. during the Seventeenth Century, for a 
remarkably ample religious literature really beaut- 
ifully expressed. 

It was during that same century that historio- 
graphy developed. The “chroniclers” prepared them- 
selves by studying in Poland. then in Italy, and there 
were trained at the school of Humanism. Their liter- 
rary role was equal to their national and scholarly 
role: they had talent and nothing could equal the 
archaic charm of their prose. There were several 
among them who had a personality of really European 
amplitude, such as Prince Demeter CANTEMIR (1675- 
1723), philosopher, historian, moralist. Fy 

Meanwhile, the imagination and the feelings de- 
manded another sustenance. Between the Fifteenth and 
Fighteenth Centuries. the Rumanian countries were 
nourished by a copious “popular” literature, the origin 
of which must be sought in the depths of Asia and the 
Middle Ages. and we have a flood of apocrypha (apoc- 
alypses, sacred epistles, hagiographical legends, lives 
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of the martyrs and the ascetics), of astrolonice) ent 
fatidical texts, allegorical and moral maxims, B p ae 
narratives such as the famous Life of Moe - ts 
Great and the celebrated Barlaam and Josapha : e 
enormous diffusion in Rumania of these “popular 
books” in which Mr. N. Cartojan is the great specia- 
list to-day, influenced folklore and the peasant s inner 
life io such an extent that in them one can still dis- 
cover traits due to these sources. 

These sacred or profane texts were usually trans- 
lated from the Slavonic, which had almost always ta- 
ken them from Byzantium. A struggle for influence 
began between Slavism and Byzantium, in which 
Byzantium proved the victor after 1650 (Mr. ‘OD. 
Russo has retraced the principal phases of Danubian 
Hellenism in a masterly fashion). Henceforth, neglec- 
ting the Slavonic intermediaries, Rumanian irans- 
lators turned directly to the Byzaniine originals. 
Byzantium soon exercised in the Principalities a 
real spiritual autocracy which reached its climax 
in the Kighteenth Century, during the reign of the 
Phanariot princes. Now paradoxically, it so happened 
that this Greek influence worked not only in favour 
of the West. It was in the Greek schools and from 
Greek texts that the Rumanian learnt to know a Raci- 
ne, a Fénelon, a Condillac. a Metastasio. In the same 
way, the first Rumanian versions of Italian and French 
works were made from Greck texts: this being the 
case with regard to Fénelon’s Telémaque. 

In spite of oriental influences and sometimes be- 
cause of their agency. it is neverthelss the West, in the 
form of the Reformation and Humanism. which we find 
at the basis of old Rumanian literature: and it is due 
to the final triumph of the West over the Mast that 
Rumanians owe the double boon of their recovered 
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Latin conscience and their political and literary re- 
generation. 

In the beginning, for the Rumanians the West 
meant Rome. The chroniclers had felt intuitively and 
had sometimes demonstrated the Latin origin of their 
people. The Transylvanian “Latin-school”, beginning 
with 1750, gave this argument a scientific significance 
and drew from it all the linguistic and national con- 
sequences. With the aid of the Latinist historians and 
philologists, the Latin idea penetrated the literature, 
awaking in each heart a great desire for reform and 
revolt. and finally inciting the Rumanians to escape 
from their historical surroundings. Encircled by Slavs 
and Germans. subjected to Greek prestige, they saw 
more and more clearly that they were neither Slavs nor 
Greeks. and declared it in every possible way. And it 
is this great effort towards differentiation which is at 
the basis of modern Rumania. 

In order that this enthusiasm might bear fruit, it 
Was necessary for it to adopt a method and a definite 
programme. Ancient Rome was insufficient. But Rome 
showed Rumania the way to the West: the great 
“Latin sisters”, France and Italy, answered their 
younger sister's call. With the opening of the Nine- 
teenth Century. there began between the Principalities 
and the Western |.atin countries a continual coming and 
going of travellers, students, immigrants and agenis of 
all kinds, thanks te which the great hiierafures penet- 
rate into the Wanubian provinces without resistance, 
in great disorderly Waves. It is the French text 
which is most often read and translated. even 
when it is a question of English. Italian or German 
literature, From 1825 on, it became a veritable invasion. 
Moli¢re and Voltaire the tragedian top the list. But 
Massillon and Baculard d’ Arnaud. Montesquieu and 
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Volney, Gil Blas and Paul et Virginie, too, accompany 
them pell-mell ; Boileau, especially, collaborating with 
Lamartine, with Goethe, with a Byron translated from 
the French. Adapters and polygraphs noticed that the 
great literatures contained two centuries of master- 
pieces which they ignored and they decided to remedy 
this situation without delay as besi they might for a 
nation avid to learn and a language in need of flexi- 
bility. From this point of view each translation seemed 
to them a conquest, not so much aesthetic as spiritual 
and national. And so we have the sirange spectacle of 
an imported literature where periods, schools and ten- 
dencies nudge and over-ride one another. 

It was then impossible in Rumania for its litera- 
ure to iake a precise direction, born from theoretical 
discussions between divergent tendencies. Classicism 
and Romanticism were cut and dried ideas hardly 
capable of rousing one’s enthusiasm and which get 
no hold upon the fundamental of things. And one not 
infrequently sees both Classic and Romantic influen- 
ces entwined within the same poem where Boileau, 
Florian, Gessner, Lamartine and Byron fraternize ip 
the most unexpected way. Not one of the Rumanian 
lyric poets of the period have escaped this confusion 
which flourishes in the work of George ASAKI (1788— 
1569) and of Ion ELIADE RADULESCU (1802—1872), 
universal minds. men both of action and thought : in 
the work of Ion VACARESCU (1792—1863), represen- 
tative of a great family, an illustrious descendant of 
whom, Mlle Héléne Vacarescu, has been warmly re- 
ceived in France, where she now resides: in that of 
Basil CARLOVA (180S—1831) and of a Gregory 
ALEXANDRESCU (1812—1885) ; in the works of the 
tearful singers of the mal du siécle, the Sihleanus, 
Nicoleanus, Deparatianus, Bolintineanus . ds 
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Thanks to these poets and in spite of their un- 
certainties, European Romanticism has a Moldo-Wala- 
chian annex, Young, Byron, the Goethe of Werther, 
Lamartine and Hugo lent Rumanian literature, after 
1825, an atmosphere, methods, and themes. New doubts 
and problems began to creep into the Rumanian soul, 
and life appeared to it clothed in the pessimistic 
colours of the day, inciting it to revolt and to tears. 
It became receptive to musical and picturesque 
sensations, sensitive to the charm of solitude, of re- 
membrance, of contemplation. Style tried to follow the 
moyement, became complicaied with images, anti- 
theses, new shades. Several of these poets, to begin 
with Vacarescu, were already excellent craftsmen in 
verse. 

There is a political and social corollary to that 
borrowed Romanticism. In every part of Europe, 
the Romantics and the agitators joined hands: 
the same transport carried them beyond the bonds of 
common sense, beyond the certitude of routine. It was 
in a European atmosphere charged with thunderbolts 
that the Rumanians of that heroic age — the Bratianu 
brothers. the Balcescus, the Rosettis, the Kogalnicea- 
hus—gave expression to their will to live in a national 
autonomous siate. France, where they applauded 
with a single voice Michelet. Quinet and Mickiewicz, 
was a powerful aid to them. Italy backed their claims. 
And thereupon followed the historical periods of young 
Rumania: 1848, date of a Walachian revolution which 
was the counterpart of the French February revolution ; 
1859. the vear Walachia and Moldavia decided {o unite 
their destinies ; 1866, when a foreign prince came to 
occupy the throne ; 1878, declaration of independence ; 
1841. the establishment of the free kingdom... 

It was necessary to furnish this new country with 
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Wesiern institutions. After 1850, there were a host of 
undertakings which gave birth to a national theatre, 
a national press, a national system of education, a 
national history. Within the space of a few decades, 
the whole country seemed to have changed its ap- 
pearance. It then became apparent that in all things, 
and in literature above all, all progress is vain which 
does not spring from the soul of the country. Hence 
the duty then imposed itself to discover that soul in 
the past and in the present. The historians exhumed 
the old chronicles. the philologists re-examined the 
language. the poets sang the virtues of the aboriginal 
past. At the same time. the peasant was discovered, 
‘the peasant who was the depositary of pure local vir- 
tualities : the popular Ballads published by Alecsandri 
in 1852—1853 mark a capital date in the evolution of 
the new literature. 

At the conclus:on of these secular experiences, the 
Rumanian people has become conscious of the double 
onentation which its destiny imposes upon it : towards 
the West. of which it recognizes itself a part ; towards 
the depihs of its ethnic instinet. where its determina- 
tion will steel itself anew. The proof is that the most 
convinced traditionalists — a BALCESCU, a KOGAL- 
NICEANU, an Al. RUSSO — were interested in the 
West and were men of great knowledge : and that the 
best part of the poetic production of an Ehade-Radu- 
lescu, of an Alexandrescu, of an Alecsandri. who were 
at times great poets. reflect precisely the synthesis 
they have been able to operate between the data of 
Muropean Romanticism and those of their own country 
and past. A whole litezary programme was taking form 
Which the national consciousness awakened by Lati- 
nism and armed by the West will have as its object to 
accomplish in the very heart of local realities. 
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Among the Humanists of Transylvanian origin, Nicolaus Olahus, 
apparently of the Huniadi family appears as the best and most eru- 
dite patron of all those generally termed theSavants, as the Belgi- 
an Humanist Petrus Nannius called him (1). Olahus, who on his qown 
merits earned the title of baron, became primate bishop and regent 
of Hungary, is the premier savaat of Romanian origin and of Euro- 
Pean reputation, 


Nicolaus Olahus was born January 10, 1493 at Sibiu (Hermann- 
Stadt) as the eldest son of the Wallachian boiar $tefan (or Stoian) 
and of Barbara Hunzar (Varvara H&nsar), As is common for this 
era, we do not know his family name. Olahus is no more than a 
Latinized form of Hungarian Olah , signifying a Wallach, Olahus 
most likely descended from the ruling Wallachian family of the Dra- 
culegti,best exemplified by the cruel Vlad Tepes (Vlad the Impaler), 
who successfully fought Sultan Mohamed IL Olahus’s Patent of no- 
bility signed at Bratislava November 23, 1548 by King Ferdinand of 
Hungary declares that it was known according to reliable sources 
that he was descended “ from the old leaders of the Romanian 
People” , and cited the nameofhis parentas Dracul (2). Such a gene- 
alogy is confirmed by a passage in Olahus’ historical work Hunga- 
tia where he states that his father and Mihnea cel Rau, the son of 
Vlad Tepes, were cousins, Olahus added that his sire was the son 
of a certain Manzila from Arges and of Marina, the sister of Iancu 
of Hunedoara, and that ManzilA had two sons - Stanciul, Olahus’ 
uncle, killed by the sangunary Tepes - and Stoian or Stefan, Olahus’ 
father (3), $tefan had fled to Transylvania for safety, and joined 
the army of King Mathias Corvinus, who wished to make Stefan voi- 
vode in Wallachia by force of arms. Prudently, Olahus’ father re- 
fused this honor, explaining to his patron how tenuous was such a 
dignity in a land where the Turks could dispatch the head of state 
as they pleased, and where the Wallachs themselves traditionally 
chose their own masters (4), $tefan thus preferred the more stable 
function of Judex regius, royal judge, at Orastie (Broos), but his 
connection with the suite of his cousin Mihnea cel R&u, who had fled 
to Sibiu, still caused Stefan to fear assassination, 


It is clear that Olahus, who knew well the tragic destinies of his 
Wallach parents, fallen in the power struggles of the powerful Da- 
negti and Dr&culesti clans, appreciated thoroughly the bloody 
customs of his native land which matched the mores of the era. Yet 
he never renounced his Romanian origin, but affirmed it on every 
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ionJn the epitaph written inthe memory of his brother, Olahus 
occasion. 


recalled: 
1, of the ti 
| was the judge 
The land of my 
Issue of a noble paren' 


me of Matthias the Valach 

and mayor of the town. 

birth, Valachia gave me the light, 

tage, here I was only a guest 
of passage (5), 


us maintained contact with his native land even 
he Pays-Bas, where oe ite arene from his 
Arges, son of Stanciu . Even when he became 
Sree Se ane Veeztergom) and reached the peak of his ca- 
reer he continued to mention his Wallach origins, as he did to the 
Emperor Maximilian in a response to a village delegation com- 
paining of the monarch’s persecution of Protestants : “We know the 
case from personal experience,..1t 1S Suir that the Wallachs do 
not always carry out the Emperor’s will” (7). Suet 
Olahus began his education at the Saxon school in Sibiu, In 1504 
he completed the school at Or4stie, and from 1505 to 1512 followed 
the course of the capitulary school at Oradia (Grosswardein), one 
of the most prestigious institutions of the Kingdom of Hungary, one 
whose program and methodology were similar to those of Western 
schools, He distinguished himself especially by his language facili- 
ty, eventually mastering seven languages including Romanian, Hun- 
garian, German, Latin, Turkish, French, and Greek, the last two 
learned during his sojourn in Brussels. 


Nicolaus Olah 
when he lived int 


Recommended by his professor, Bishop Sigismond Turza, Olahus 
was named page to the court of Louis II Jagellon, a post which he 
held from 1510°to 1516. Here he learned eloquent manners, but did 
not care for the pace of the royal court; he preferred solitude and 
meditation, The position as secretary to Gyorgy Szakmari, Bishop 
of Pecs, who brought him into the priesthood, conformed more to 
Olahus’ inclinations, His abilities were already apparent; his su- 
periors the Bishops of Pecs, Oradea, Esztergom, all spoke for him 
again at court where he was named, on March 6, 1526, secretary 
and counselor to the ruler whom he had previously served as page. 
Before confronting the Turks at Mohacs, Louis II brought Olahus 
into his close circle of advisors, and the young priest now had the 
responsibility of counseling Queen Marie in the king’s absence. But 
the monarch never returned from the field of battle, which meant 
that the young Olahus remained attached to the court of the widowed 
queen even during her wanderings across Europe, Passing from one 
city to another, from Vienna to Linz, from Innsbruck to Augsburg 
where they arrived in 1530, Olahus did notlike such a vagabond life 
for it intefered with his study and need for tought (8). — Tee 
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It was only in 153] that he succeeded in settling in one place 
for a time, in Pays-Bas, of which his patroness Queen Marie had 
been named regent by her brother, the Emperor Charles V. Olahus 
stayed at Brussels during oneoftherichest era of European human- 
ism from 153] to 1542. 


In the beginning he found the local atmosphere uncongenial, 
saying that all was “lies and underhandedness,” but he quickly a- 
dapted and gave an account of his intellectual superiority in such 
a milieu, He thereby profited in perfecting his own education and 
in establishing relations with the Western humanists. His position 
made him the most influential man at court, which explains the 
many solicitations and petitions of which he was the object on the 
part of Belgian, German, Italian, Spanish, and Danish erudites of 
the day. As part of his political and administrative correspondence 
with the powerful men of the day such as Pope Clement VII, 
Emperor Charles V, King Ferdinand I, Francois-Marie Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, and others. Olahus had a very interesting exchange 
of letters with Erasmus of Rotterdam, totaling twenty-nine letters, 
of which sixteen were written by Olahus and thirteen by Erasmus, 
all covering the period 1530-1534, 


Marked by a reciprocal sincerity, this correspondence was ofen 
most confidential, urging the recipient to keep things to himself and 
containing, morover, current humanist considerations, open criti- 
cism against the Catholic clergy, or the recommendation byErasmus 
of certain of his disciples to Olahus, the protector of savants, eru- 
dites and poets, It was Olahus who initiated the epistolary friendship 
by thanking Erasmus for his work De vidus Christiane ( On the 
Christian widow), written to console Queen Marie. Olahus took the - 
occasion to assure Erasmus that he was one of his most fervent 
readers (9), The Dutch humanist answered Olahus with fervor,as- 
suring him in his turn that he “inscribed his name among the most 
distinguished of his friends ” (10), Apparently Olahus was flattered 
to be in touch with the prince of the humanists, while the famous 
exile at Fribourg had every interest in preserving his contact with 
a person so influential at the court. 

To strengthen this amity, Olahus offered Erasmus some cutlery. 
The letter answered that he accepted with thanks.and would keep it 
always present at his table. while adding “the visage of Olahus is 
gravely and profoundly in my soul where nothing can ever dislodge 
it” (1), 


But the principal theme of the correspondence was the possible 
return of the great Renaissance humanist to his native Brabant, 


gal 


i ith the govern- 
ently to make his amends wit 
fficial protection (13). Se cae Nanas 

idi ither making the excuse that 

length before deciding to retrun, elt : 
hia Fait was precarious (14) or that he feared inspiring the retali- 
ation of the Franciscans and Dominicans in the Pays-Bas (15), who 
wished to avenge themselves for the acerbic criticisms which E- 


rasmus had addressed to them. 


Olahus urged him insist 
ment, (12) assuring him 0 


order to influence Erasmus decide to return home, Olahus 
hat of lauding the qualities of Bourgogne 
ated, and which 


In 
utilized every means, even t € 
wine which the erudite Dutchman especially appreci 


Olahus promised in profusion in the Pays-Bas, (16) : 
Finally, Erasmus found a more plausible reason for his hesi- 
tation: he asked for the payment of his remaining pension for the 
past ten years, along with moving expenses from Fr ibourg to the 
Low Countries (17). The queen obtained the sum demanded from 
Charles V, and Erasmus thereupon promised to return, pompously 
invoking his love of country (18), as long as some new obstacle did 
not prévent the realization of the project (19), Such a thing was not 
long in coming ; the author of the Praise of Folly learned that he had 
been termed heretic in a book published by a monk at Anvers (20), 
“Can one defend himself against the absurdities of imbeciles and 
imposters ? asked Olahus to console him (21), On this note, the 
philosopher who so loved tranquility continued to reaffirm his in- 
tention of returning from exile (22), while Olahus urgently repeated 


his invitations (23). 


In reality Erasmus would not return to Brabant, and later on he 
passed away at Bale in 1536. Lamenting the departure of a friend 
whom he never met, Olahus continued to insist that the Parque La- 
chésis had cut the thread of Erasmus’ life just at the moment when 
he proposed to return home (24). 

Beyond this correspondence, Olahus had amicable relations with 
many other humanists, Throughhis generosity and good will he was 
a man destined to become the protector of savants, a true Mecene 
of his day. The humanist Petrus Nannius, professor of Latin at 
Louvain, especially cultivated his friendship, dedicating to Olahus 
his book Declamatio de bello Turcis inferendo (1535) and Demosthe- 
nes adversus Leptinem (1542), and allowing himself to be grossly 
overpaid for the first of these works, a veritable plea for war a- 
gainst the Turks (25), 


Olahus had very friendly relations with Ammonius (Livinius van 
den Zende) (26), with Cornelius de Schepper, Ambassador of Charles 


V to Sulieman the Magnificent (27), andwith the juri consul Francis- 


cus Craneveldius (28), Rescius de Maeseyck (Rutger Ressen) ad- 
dressed fourteen letters to Olahus; Jacobus Danus asked of him a 
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preface for his epigrams; Nicolaus Grudius composed an epitaph in 
honor of his brother, Mathias Olahus; Leonidus Thomas Hubertus 
paid tribute to Olahus in a poem written on the occasion of his re- 
turn to Belgium. Finally, the historian Ursinus Valius, the poet 
Cornelius Graphaeus Scribonius (Schryver), Georgius Silesius Lon- 
gus, and the Spanish humanist Villegas all soughthis protection and 
friendship, Certain of these men held important functions; Grudius 
was counselor to Charles VY, Longus a member of Ferdinand I's 
council, and Hubertus an advisor to Frederick, Prince of the Pala- 


tine. 


They produced tributes to Olahus such as that of Nannius’ uni- 
cus eruditissimus et humanissimus patronus, verus Mecenas (the 
single-most erudite and most humanistic patron, a true Mycenas), 
or they prayed, with Erasmus, “remain withand depend on Olahus, 
for in this name are comprised all the benefits of friendship” (29), 

In such a milieu the savant Olahus was further stimulated to 
show the measure of his talents, and he produced poems and his- 
torical works. He had cultivated the muses for a long time, even 
while on the benches of the Oradea school, and he recalled those 


His Carmina, written in Latin, are occasional poems, corre- 
pondence with friend, felicitations, satires, epitaphs, greetings, con- 
dolences, etc. A sensitive post, Olahus often sings of love for his 
country, for his brother, or of his friendship, The death of Mathias 
Olahus, judge at Orastie, affected him profoundly as shown in the 
dolorous accents of the refrain: 

What is more sure than terrible death ? 
Nothing is for certain in our miserable existence 
And our frail life knows nothing stable, (30) 


Frienship for Olahus prompted the humanists Craneveldius, Gru- 
dius, Nannius, and Viellius also to commemorate in verse his de- 
parted brother whom they had never met, Besides, the epitaph as a 
literary mode was extremely popular in this epoch, with all pre- 
mises favorable for celebrating the memory of friends, patrons, 
bishops, and royal sponsors, (31). Olahus himself would write a 
very well-known epitaph on the death of Erasmus and would be in 
his turn celebrated by his protégé, N. Istvanffyi, in a panegyric 
written on the model of Janus Pannonius. Olahus dedicated to his 
great Dutch friend an elegy in Latinandan epitaph in Greek, widely 
appreciated by his contemporaries : 


Reader, say piously these last words 
G@od-bye forever, O very illustious Erasmus, 
Adieu, you who now become a citizen o heaven (32), 
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er ee ee es) 


@mmenting on this, Craneveldius flattered itsa uthorb y writing 


that even in Athens a more distinguished and erudite Piece could 
not have been written, 

The number of poems attributed to Olahus totals seventy-five 
nearly all written during his time in Brussels, His Latin Verse ig 
easy to read, having the clarity of the classical writers upon fae 
he modeled himself. He admired Janus Pannonius (33) but he pat 
ticularly imitated Ovid, whose influence is found throughout Olahus? 
vocabulary and imagery. If Ovid complained that his talent was im 
paired by the blight of exile, thathe became mor and more like ‘inte 
fallow ground, one can make the same observationof Olahus; and jf 
the Latin poet affirmed that his sufferings prevented hin from 
writing, this applies also to the neo-Latin poet (34), 


‘The humanists of this era lauded the verses of Olahus, lines in 
which the beauty of form surpassed the content, The Swiss Joanne 
Cynglus judged their author as a poeta ornatissimus, The Dutch 


Monograph 6 i i i 
&raph of precious historical, geographical, economic, and 


ethnographic materi 
rial would remai ; F 
years after its Production, Soa peunlighed uncil tw “hundred 
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Ferencz Forgech, historian and bishop at Oradea, held that 
Hungaria was written merely to demonstrate the nobility of its 
author’s origins. According to Forgech, since Olahus was of very 

‘natus_ he wished to convince his 
readers that he actually descended from the Wallachian ruling dynas- 
ty and was of Hunyadi parentage, The work of Forgech, a known de- 
tractor of Olahus, cannot withstand historic criticism. A more 
Plausible reason for the composition of Hungaria is that advanced 
by Olahus himself, when he stated that “convinced by the appeals of 
a powerful friend,” he set himself to the task. This friend would 
have to be Queen Marie, wno wished to make her country knowa in 
the West, and known as it had been before Mohacs (40), It is also 
conceivable that certain humanist friends of Olahus requested en- 
lightenment as to his country, thus inspiring the monograph. 


A fact worthy of note is that a third of Hungaria, which contains 
in all nineteen books, is dedicated to the Romanians, For the first 
time an historian of Romanian origin affirmed the Latin descent and 
the national and linguistic unity of all Romanians by tracing the fron- 
tiers of ancient Dacia and concisely describing its provinces at the 
dawn of modern times, Speaking of Wallachia, Olahus resorted to 
facts drawn from family tradition, exposing the disappointment pro- 
voked by his expatriation. He informed his readers that the Vlachs 
were led by the voivode Radu ( Paisie, 1535-1545), resident of Tar- 
gawystya ( Targoviste) who could call toarms some 40,000 men (41), 
a considerable force for the early sixteencentury, The Moldavians, 
added Olahus, were also led by a voivode, Petru Rares (1527-1538, 
1541-1546); as for the Vlachs, they were Christians of the Greek rite, 
had a substantial army and an excellent cavalry, “Their language 
and that of the other Vlachs was previously Latin” (42). 


More abundant is the information on Transylvania, a country 
which the author knew better, and whose mountains, forests, and 
rivers he described in rich detail, from the gold, silver, iron and 
salt, to the fish and animal life. Finally, Olahus mentioned that 
Transylvania was inhabited by four nations: the Hungarians, the 
Sicules (Szeklers), Saxons, and Vlachs, yet theland was incorrectly 
known by the title of Unio trium nationum (1437), which thus failed 


Hungaria, written in s clear and elegant style, rich in objective 
knowledge, impressed itself on contemporaries as anhistoric work, 
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Nannius compared it to the studies of Thucydides, xe nophon, and 
Sallust. It found many imitators, among them Antonio Veranceies 
Bishop of Strigonium, the author of a Chorograph in which he nid 
scribed certain regions important in the war against the Turks (4 le~ 
In the same year in which Hungaria appeared, Olahus pres 4), 
another work of history, Atila sive de rebus bello Paceque she 
gestis, (45) which had a wide circulation, In writing Atila Olah €o 
sought to revivify a glorious period in the history of the Huns - us 
by serving the Hungarian cause and inspiring them in the anti_ One 
man struggle, In the eighteen chapter of this work, Olahus iin 
with talent and erudition the expeditions and battles of the great a 
chieftain from the Thermopylae to the fields of Catalonia if me 
mode of Hungarian historiography, Olahus made his Atila a it e 
runner of humanism who had many traits in common with Mathie’: 
Corvinus, This cult of Atila had been introduced by J, Thurs jas 
the author of Chronica Hungarorum, and taken up by Bonfinio sf 
identified the Huns with the Hungarians and Atila with Nantes te) 
Corvinus, in an attempt to combine national tradition with the jas 
heritage of antiquity (46). great 


A third historical work of Olahus’ must be mentioned, the @ 
pendiarum suae aetatis chronicon, which recounts the events cfthal 
nation’s history from the crowning of Mathias Corvinus in 1464 2 
the accession of Ferdinand I as Holy Roman Emperor in 1558. - 

After the peace of Oradea (1538) between Ferdinand of Austri 
and Zapolya, who became King of Hungary (1526-1540), Olahus b- 
tained from his queen authorization to visithis properties in Hang f 
ry (1539), but he returned to Brussels dissatisfied with what he had 
found, He remained two more years in the Low Countries (1540 2 
until Ferdinand again called him to be councillor (1542), and seo 
after he became chancellor (August, 1543). Here he had a brillia 4 
career, both ecclesiasstic and civil, climbing through the admi is 
trative echelons, oe 


In 1543 the royal chancellor becam i 
e also Bishop of A val 
Pha was Promoted to Bishop of Eger (Erlau); 1553 he was, 
BAroneatty ier ae and Primate of Gran: by 1558 he was a 
; in Olahus was ( i 
the Sanne, in the Emperor’s teeta scoot of Hungary, bees 
this new Capacity, Olahus displayed intense activity, con- 
shment of the waning prestige of the catho- 
dant of Ortodox Wallachs, inspired by 
€ Byzantine Father St, John Chrystostome, 
of the Hungarian Catholic Church, now 
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threatend by reformation. With his humanist bent, Olahus did not 
l and bloody suppression of pratestantism, Instead 
sance of catholicism, its purification by the en- 
dotalism and the diffusion of culture in popular 
f the best résumes of Catholic 


preach the bruta 
he sought a renais 
noblement of sacer 


acec anae é 
the principal precepts of the Church based on Holy Scripture, tra- 
dition, decisions of councils, a é i 
cacious spirit, Olahus considered the repressive ordinance of Ferdi- 


nand (1552), to whichhe had affixed his own signature, as insufficient 
in suppressing Lutheranism as was the assistance solicited of the 
king by the Council of Trent (1563) in saving Catholicism. Thus 
Olahus decided to proceed to long-range reforms, basedon the reor- 


ganization of religious instruction, 


In 1566 Olahus founded Catholic higher education in Hungary by 
creating the seminary of Tyrnavia (Tyrnau, Nagy-Szombat), where 
he introduced a program of humanist studies, putting Latin, rhetoric, 
poetics, and the classical authors at the service of the Catholic 
Church, Around this school were grouped several writers, including 
Miklos Telegdi, Andras Monoszloy, and Lukacs Pecsi, who laid the 
basis of the counter-reformation and polemicized against tri- 
umphant protestantism (47). Olahus called the Jesuits to his semi- 
nary, published scholarly manuals, and transformed Tyrnavia into 
a veritable cultural center, considered during this era as a “little 
Rome”. The work realized through the organization of higher re- 
ligious instruction in Hungary is similar to that accomplished in 
Russia in the following century by Petru Movila, founder of the A- 
cademy of Kiev. 


Towards the end of his life, the reputationof Olahus reached its 
greatest heights. He took part in historicacts of the highest order: 
at Bratislava (Presbourg) he crowned Maximilian II as King of 
Hungary (1563); the following year he officiated at the service and 
pronounced the funeral discourse at the King-emperor Ferdinand 
I, in St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna. 


Olahus himself closed his eyes on January 17, 1568, at Tyrnavia, 
where he was buried in the church of St. Nicholas, A man of multi- 
ple talents, savant, historian, poetand theologian, soldier, protector 
of literati, political man and counselor to kings, baron and prince 
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of the church, Nicolae Olahus, illustrious scion of the ruling dynast 


of Wallachia, made a major contribution to the cultural, religioug 9. Letter from Olahus to Erasmus, Augsbourg July 1, 1530, ibidem, 
and political affirmation of Hungary. He brought about for the first p. 151. 
time cultural contact between the Romanian People and the West from Erasmus to Olahus, Fribourg July 7,1530, ibidem, 
and demonstrated vividly that under favorable historical] Conditiong i as 

i able of participating brilliantly at the Pp. - f ~ 
Romanians were cap. Pp heart of iL Letter from Erasmus to Olahus, Fribourg, October 9, 1530, 


European culture. 
ibidem, p.154. 
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A ROMANIAN REVERIE. 


just north of Constanta, 

However, it was the word “independents” that caught my eye. 
My wife, Kris, and I, being the kind of people, so we thought, who 
need the freedom to travel according to thedictates of our own incli- 
nations, without the fixed timetable and itineraries of chartered 
groups — you know, the kind who want to get off the beaten tourist 
track and develop a closer feel for the country -- decide we would 
take our independent tour of Romania, Even after a distance of four 
years, | still suffer a faint flush of anxiety whenever I[ put on one 
of the hand-made neckties I bought from a woman in a small town 
in Transylvania, 

We should have known when we left Vienna on the thirteenth of 
August that ill omens were astir, but not being unduly supersttious, 
we paid no heed to the date as we climbed aboard the train to Cluj, 
a town just inside the western border of Romania, whence we had 
planned a leisurely trip through the Trasylvanian Alps to Bucharest 


_ and finally to the Black Sea, hoping to finish off a pleasant summer 


basking on a sun-drenched beach, Actually, the date wasn’t a fore- 
. shadowing. We had already created some of our problems weeks 
before when we decided to carry only enough money with us to make 
the required ten-dollar-per-day-per-person exchange at the border, 
Plus a little extra in traveler’s checks incase of an emergency. We 
had recently been scared by stories from various friends and ac- 
quaintances in Vienna about American tourists being robbed on 
trains. Figuring that we would have enogh Romanian money, I 
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thought to myself, *Why carry a lot of extra 
risk losing it? Besides, if werunshort, | ca 
American Express office in Bucharest and 
need it.” We have also considered an additi 

mostly Romanian currency: we wouldn’t re 
black marketeers we had heard about those d 
who sidle up to you on crowded stre 
broken English ( or German or French) 


American ¢ 
n always st 


get Some mi 

nal benefit af cae We 

bothered much Bae 

ets ge: scotnst : 

5: Whispering furtive] ‘s 
Yawanna change moneys 


gh, except fot th 

= e bo y 
TISt, crossing i rder jp_ 
nce fraught with 


ur. ency and 
OP in at the 


Geiting to Cluj was uneventful enou 
spsction, For the novice American tou 
European country by trainisan experie 
combinations of anxiety, fear, and humor imagj 
his favorite “customs check” Story, but the ones 
mania truly ranks as an experience By he 
passport checks were made, theentire train yaclinea 
gun-carrying soldiers at every door, and res ne 
accompanied by guards with machine u eee 
ee reuel search of every compartment ae 
ras . . . x 
mae Reais eee ant other assorted dark corners of the trai 
Abe aaa aie te mind that we had accidentally taken a ae 
Se aE ae zg oup of terrorists, or that we had been t in 

in time to the second world war -- vee 


nto an eastern 
the Strangest 
Everyone has 
heck into Ro- 
the individual 
with machine- 
Soldiers, also 
were Conducting a 
storage space, lavatory 


just how much 


Hollywood movies about World War Il), At the saris tnd ee 


thoughts were galloping through i ¥ 
why anyone might ant ie Sarre iene ee Boke 
* ates Revere such border Crossings to rid oneself entirely 
° ee eee ole: feelings which were increased for us when 
Rae Be (e) icial came directly to our compartment, introduced 
Wee) a in paren (it was the first we had heard since leaving 
Cairs F ee ained the regulations about changing money. “My. 
eae pee ee to myself, “we bought our tickets at a public 
Feu Be ae ow the hell did he know which compartment we 
eit ae After I signed over most of our traveler’s checks 
feu aie ao left the car, we both heaved a sigh of relief 
its sears ats , as our friends in Vienna had urged, to smuggle 
Lee ae aN lei, which was available-- legally-- in Viennese 
mana ae oH etter exchange rate than the artificially high one 
a ae iron curtain countries, We gained through this 
Sing, with its series of shocks to the nervous system, 
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term “ police state i 
his armed bodyguard left 
e were in the country and 


reciation for the 
time the customs official with 


W 
the worst was over. 
oN otticial stamp of approval, As I sank back into my 


inder of the ride to Cluj, my anxie- 
OF ine fatieied pefore a firing squad reverted 
eagant concerns of making 4 leisurely 
and on to the beckoning 
azing how the romantic 


a new app 


By the 
our compa 
had receive 
seat and dozed fo: 
ties lifted and the visions O ; 
again to the somewhat more Pp beret 
odyssey through Transylvania to 


“i k Sea, It is am 
sirens at the Blac ; op 
ca eee transforms the tri als of Ulysses intoa pleasant sum 
imagin 


i i je uch 
a e Medit n, forge ting s 
cruise round the resorts of th editerranea forget 
Pare tet hassles aS the Cyclops and Scylla and Charybdis. 


n version of the Cyclops is their National Tourist 
red to as the ONT. The ONT defies description, 
but before we concluded our Romanian holiday, we were conv 
(and remain convinced) that the country is owned, pase =- st 
trolled- not by the Romanian Communist Party nor Presi ent i- 
colae Ceausescu, but by the ONT, Our firstencounter with this ten- 
tacular, all- seeing, bureaucratic monster came the following day 
when we decide to rent a car to drive at our own pace through 
Transylvania, stopping wherever and whenever the urge struck us. 


Romania has an automobile club - the Romanian Automobile 
Club - which we thought would be the likely place to check about 
renting the car, one of the many services (so the advertisements 
explained) that they perform. I strolled expectantly into the Cluj 
chapter (in Romania it’s ACR), my AAA card and international 
driver’s license in hand, only to be told (a) that unless | was a 
member, I would have to go to the ONT, and (b) at any event, I 
would need American currency to rent a car. (I have heard that it 
is actually possible for a tourist to become a member of the ACR, 
but just how that might be done is only one of the many mysteries 
of travel in Romania we were unable to fathom), It made no differ- 
ence to us whom we rented a car from, but that unexpected detail 
about only accepting American currency altered our plans consider- 
ably. Nevetheless, all was not lost, We still had enough traveler’ s 
checks to get a car from the ONT and drive to Rimnicu V4alcea 
Stopping overnight in Sibiu. From Rimnicu V&alcea we could take a 
pete it ae using up some of our Romanian currency) to Bucha- 
ecu our depleted supply of dollars could be restored at the 
Middl xpress office. That would at least take us through the 

oS Carpathians (the Transylvanian Alps, and late f 
visit to the Black Sea, we could retu Bee ce 
A rn to Brasov and perhaps see 


The Romania 
Office, fondly refer 
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some of the Eastern Carpathians, 
Pam certain, finally, that the fondness | fee] for uj ig af 


rectly proportional to the courtesy and services we rece; 
the ONT representative who rented us the car, It is aleo relaceeee 
the fact that he spoke fluent English. That was the first ang |,” 
lieve, the last time we thought we knew what was happening in — 


mania, 
A point of clarification may be helpful here. We are not the 

of tourists who automatically expect every European to spe boc 
understand English, Before leaving for Romania, we fully ¢ ak or 
all sorts of communication problems, but we thought that teen ted 
English, some limited German and even more limited Fre ween 
could say things like, “OD estleW.C 2" and understand mee (I 
phrases as * Voulez vous changer d’ argent’? ), combined witha 
usual charedes, we could muddle through the hassles of coal ~ 
rooms, ordering meals, finding the john, buying train tickets po 
renting cars, In Romania, we experienced a phenomenon unlike any 


comprehend that even when we found : 
didn’ t believe what he said. we Someone who spoke Englis, we 


Al any rate, we rented a car in Cluj and d 
rove the next two da 
ne tne of Bt ew ee 
to spend the last of our American finden ae 
money until we could get 
more, we gave up the car to the ONT in Rimn wren, 
icu V&lcea, - 
ay arte ie fries LAME ge them back ite ea 
in our confrontation with thie Pouttnen TT Sores 


The facts were as follow : 
ae somewhat more than {oly la sr terse mn 
in Cluj, Consequently, knowing there would be atitnal ad- 


made out in quintuplicate) and at first couldn’nt understand why | 
to return the car. 

Toate will you do in Rimnicu VAalcea for another day ? just sit 

nd the hotel? There are many beautiful places of interest in the 


arou 
area,” i. 
“Yes, yes, | understand, but what will it cost to keep the car ? 
“You've already paid for another day’s use, It will cost you 
nothing.” 


“what about the mileage ?” 

e. my German being less than completely fluent, he 
apparently thought I didn’ t understand, so he called in an interpreter, 
the girl who ranthegift shop inthe hotel (which also happened to be 
the headquarters of the ONT. He spoke to this girl rapidly in Ro- 
manian, explaining to her the same things he had already told me 
in German, She then translated to me: 

“My companion (1 think she meant colleague) wishes me to in- 
form that you may keep the car for another day according to the 
contract you have signed, ” 

“Yes, | understand, but really I'm worried about how much more 
it will cost me to keep the car, What will I have to pay ?” 

“You must pay nothing more, And there are many beautiful 
monasteries and other attractions in the area for you to visit,” 

“But wnat about the mileage charge? | know | must pay for 
mileage, and Pye already driven over the limit on the contract,” 


By this tim 


She turned again to her colleague, though by this time | was be- 
ginning to suspect she might really be his companion in a conspiracy 
to make me keep the car. A scenario flashed across my mind: 
Abandon the car in front of the hotel, Take the train to Bucharest, 
and before the Romanian secret police can catch up with us, get a 
Plane back to Vienna, But | knew it wouldn’t work, The memory of 
that customs official walking directly to our compartment on the 
train to Cluj still had me intimidated, 

The girl was speaking again, explaining once more that I would 
need the car to visit the beautiful historic landmarks in the neighbor- 
ing countryside, but that if I decided not to keep the car, her com- 
Panion would fill out the necessary forms and take it back, 

“Yes,” | said, “I believe that is best,” 


Somewhat begrudgingly, then, they took their car back, and I was 
left with the feeling of victory, on the one hand, because | had re- 
lieved us of a burden, thereby restoring a sense of confidence in my 
ability to navigate through a world that was becoming increasingly 
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strange. On the other hand, there remained a linger; 
they really understood me? Had I understood lien aon 

difficult to explain that I just wanted to return the hY was it g, 
confidence | retained from this exchange quickly pie ? Whatey, 
we arrived in Bucharest and set about the more ported 
trying to locate an American Express office or plier task of 


The hotel clerk, who spoke fluent Englieh, een: ys ; 
to the ONT office across the street, assuring de thee ey 
handle any problems we had. After Rimnicu vaje F they could 
beg! desire to dea} with the ONT again, but the Ctr nt we had to 
en ay tera a te only agency that could handle ouch caltg = 
abl oadey's bats ce, the American Express representatie 
Pare em e in that mysterious menta] activity pes > 
fn one concepts of “agent” and * representative* plows: 
oy poh when the clerk sent us to the ONT off — 
a oak ait nO way to explain it to him. Naturally, at the — 
es tends ¢ wold, yes, they accepted American Express cane fis 

services (renting cars, chaufeurs, etc.) but no, rs 

ot get American currency from them. Nor could they tell pete rcecs 

American Express office or agent was. Noone appearde 1 
of the existence of such a place. ; — 


That was bewildering news, How could the Nati 
. National 
Office not know the wereabouts of the American Express 7 Reckipe 
fs Socgh src ete ocr wis area 
rest telephone directo 
were able to make, searching out every form of riba 
“travel” and “American’’ both in fon eal tasting ie 
Iphabetical listing and 
ee po ¢oiner of the yellow pages, produced niche eat 
Saati Pg address and phone number of the Amer ican embasay 
io teary andere “just call the emhasay and spsak to a1 
sce ; They'll know where to send us,” {wrote down the number 
i ecage et twice to make sure | hadn't copied wrong, went immedi- 
ne anyone and dialed, Whoever picked up the receiver on 
aay ge con neither Englis, German, nor French. Obviously, 
Me wi — . and more obviously, { don’t know how Bell 


a Le ci tome saying goes, is 20/20 vision, and looking back 
“edge ence | can see a number of rational alternatives: we 
hotel and nen the embassy, or we could even have gone to the 
arabe ch acces the for us, But at the time, we 
gr * panic, and we still had more than enough Romanian 

ay nie we wanted, which at that moment did not io- 
wasting more of our vacation in frustating hassles with 
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Since most of one day had already been lost to such 
decided to spend the rest ofthe day seeing Bucharest, 

lready decided not to like, and get a fresh start in 
acai Bee aottog (this time charging 


by renting another car from the ONT 
eee americen Express card) and driving to the Black Sea, Once 


came to worse, We would simply buy a ticket back 
Se ee for charge one on my credit card), We didn’t foresee 
ees it was not sirens, but Scylla and Charybdis that awaited us on 
“the sun-drenched Black Sea beaches, ” ; rE : 

To all outward appearances Mamaia, “an ONT Litoral,” strikes 
one ag 4 typical ocean resort, a Romanian Rehoboth Beach or Santa 
Cruz. it was there, however, that our sense of alienation surged 
to kafkaesque intensity. At the hotel in Mamaia I had no difficulty 
returning the car (although [believe [may have been charged double 
or triple the price of gas it took co refill the tank by the agent who 
accepted it back), and we decided if we were to enjoy our stay [0 
the fullest, we bad beat make the arrangements for our return to 
Vienna im-rdiately. We were directed to a ticket agent for TAROM, 
the Romanian airline, where | promptly asked for two tickets to 
Vienna five days hence, 

“Certainly, sir.” came the reply, 
forty dollars. * 

“How much is that in Romanian currency ?” | asked, 

“For travel out of the country, you must pay in American dollars 


or other western currency. ” 
“Very well,” I capitulated, “charge it to my American Express 


card, * 
“l’am sorry. sir, TAROM no longer accepts credit cards from 
American companies. * 

I literally staggered away from the ticket agent and found a 
quiet place to sit down to recover from the shock, Nowhere, so far 
as we could remember in any of our inquiries to travel agents in 
Vienna, had anyone told us that you must use foreign currency to 
buy tickets out of eastern Buropean countries, Perhaps it never 
occurred to those travel agents that anyone would be so foolish as 
to go to eastern Europe without possessing a round trip ticket to 
— with. Now to discover that we were in Romania without suf- 

jent American currency to leave, our visa would soon expire and 
we had not enough American currency to extend them with the re- 
so ten dollar per day exchange, and the only airline out of Ma- 

; ond aterm t accept my credit cards,..it was too much, We fell 
os se despair that alternated with an anxiety bordering on 
C aoe fons of machine-gunned guards dragging us away from 
AROM ticket agent off to a Romanian jail because of our expired 


pureaucra ts. 
nonsense, We 


“that will be one hundred and 
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visas made it difficult for us to think clearly about how ye Were 
k to Vienna. 

cy. 3 thought occurred to us that if we were really going 
to be stranded in Romania, we had best get somewhat closer to the 
American embassy. | returned to the TAROM agent, who gladly 
sold me a ticket for a flight from Constanta to Bucharear. Surely 
thought, there must be international airlines in Bucharest that wilj 
take American credit cards, Mildly comforted with thar reflection, 
we began to enjoy the last days of our vacation on those Sun - 
drenched beaches. 

Except for the bizarre experience of eating in the various ho- 
tels along the beach, the next few days passed ~ much to our re. 
lief - without any unsettling new discoveries about the vagaries of 


repress the feelings of foreignness, of being a stranger in a strange 
land, and those moments of alienation awoke the anxieties about 


how we were going to get out of the country that the rational parts 


If nothing else, we learned from eating in the hotel restaurants 
how vastly difficult it is to understand foreign conventions simply 
by observing behavior and also how misleading it can be to assume 


In every instance some variation of the follows 
ng scene would 
occur, We would enter the restaurant, locate a waiter or the maatre 


“fasion, A8k to be seated. The request usually produced some con- 


fon or consternation, especially if addressed to a waitress 
can, avatiably look for someone of higher authority to handle che 
. When we were finally seated at a table ( usually with four 


Place sett 
be Aey 4 waitress would appear, remove the place settings 


and replace them with another sett that for all the 
hae looked exactly like the ones that had “so edi in the first 
Usually, to touch the relish tray, although 


| re 


By this time, the sheer difficulty ofo rderinga meal in a restau- 
rant released our suppressed anxieties, and reflecting back to that 
halcyon day in Quj when we surfeited on steak twice in the same 
day to recover the long train ride, we would abandon all hopes of 
experimenting on Romanian delicacies and order a Chateaubriand, 
“No! Schnitzel!” was a usual response, Were it not for the fact 
that we both dearly love Wienerschnitzel, we may have starved to 
death in Mamaia, The remainder of the meal usually passed without 
incident, although on one occasion, just as we were nearly finished 
and ready to leave, another couple was shown to our table, They, 
however, were treated like regular customers, and as far as we 
could tell actually ordered a meal other than Wienerschnitzel, They 
apparently knew of a secret menu. These littleadventures in dining 
ended, always, with a final, confusing struggle on my part to pay, 


The waitress never brought a bill to the table, and wien | finally 
tracked her down, she seemed surprised that | wanted to pay, That 
fFansaction must be handled by higher authority, and she would 
locate a head waiter, who sometimes would turn me over to the 
maftre d’. {t always looked to me as if the restaurants had no ar- 
Fangements for paying, and it always felt as if | were somehow 
wrong for asking to pay, violating a code or a convention, 


We were not unhappy when the day came on which we were to 
return to Bucharest. The bus for the airport left at 6:00 a,m,, and 
{n preparation for that event, we movedon the preceding night from 
the hotel in Mamaia to one in Constanta just a block away from the 
bus terminal. Well before the appointed departure, we arrived at 
the terminal, and as the usual crowd of businessmen, lawyers, and 
tourists gathered for the commuter flight to Bucharest, we began 
concentrating on a plan of action to follow when we arrived in the 
capitol, For a change, we were thinking much too far in advance, 
At 6:15 the bus had not arrived; by 6:30 the crowd began showing 
signs of anxiety; at 6:45 a manager of some sort assured the crowl 
that the bus would soon appear, By 7:09 we were convinced that we 
would not only be forced to Stay in Romania but that we wouldn’t 
even be able to get out of Constanta, 


A bus finally arrived shortly after 7:00, and I gatherd from the 
scraps of conversation | was able to decipher that the plane was 
being held at the airport until we arrived, During that bus ride we 
experienced our first feeling of camaraderie with the Romanian 
people. About half way to the airport, the bus driver passed a Ppo- 
liceman, who promptly pulled us over for speeding, As the officer 
stepped into the bus, the passengers rose in unison and delivered 
an ultimatum to him, I don’t know what they actually said, but their 
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actions and attitude spoke clearly enough: “If you don’t get off tig 


bus and let us get to the airport, we'll tear you to pieces; » The 


officer must have recognized that he was facing not just a grow 
angry and frustrated travellers but a group of Romanians es Re 
verge of discharging their repressed hatred of authority and bureay 

cratic delay; he beat the hastiest retreat | have seen, z 


We made it to the airport without further { ncident, ang sur 
enough, the plane to Bucharest was waiting. We then discovered aa), 
other quirk of travel behind the ironcurtain. The passengers rushed 
from the bus to the waiting plane not because there wore anxious + 
depart but because the airlines do not rearve «eats, Boarding pis 
sists of a mad scramble to beat the other passengers to the ben 
seats, We were happy just to be on board and to have a little whil 
to prepare ourselves for ~ next shock, ~ 

Debarking from the plane in Bucharest, we quickly dis 
that entering the air terminal involves lining ut ar the door tac 
being admitted four or five at a time by machine-gun guards Then 
every second or third ; 


her suitcase, It took only one nudge from the rd’ h 
to help me decide that I had best wait on the main flace ae 


After the search. we settled our nerves over a4 
cup of Turkis 
coffee in the terminal restaurant, and since there inpetredin ad 


ny would 
thought, Happily, | located an agent who spoke fluent English, What 


\ idering my desperate circumatances, he 
thought a special arrangement could be made, but in order to get 


still before noon, 80 we had plenty of time to catch the 

hotel bus, 
return before the Pan Am flight to Vienna deparied, 
time in days, we began to feel the tension lifting. 


: 
: 


time we got to the Intercontinental and tually had the 

hand, we felt that we were virtually home ” Nothing 
fr 

else could go wrong now. We weren’ t even intimidated by the guards 
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at the airport doorat the thought of being searched again, This time 
it was my turn to be searched. It occurred to me as I opened the 
suitcase for the guard that [was carrying my wife’s luggage because 
it was thw larger and heavier of our two bags, In addition to her 
clothes and a few souvenirs we had purchased in Mamaia, my wife 
had brought with her what looked to me to be enough Tampons for 
our entire six-month sabbatical. The guard, apparently, had never 
seen them before: he picked one up andasked me what it was, Even 
had my German or French vocabularies contained the correct term, 
it wouldn’t have helped; he spoke only Romanian, My final success 
in muddling through such problems of communication occurred when 
the guard realized from my charades what he was holding. He 
dropped it like a shot, slammed the suitcase shut, and sent me on 
my way up the stairs, 

Sitting in the coffee shop a few minutes later, clutching our 
tickets ard watching the flight board for the earliest moment we 
eould board our plane, the incident with the Tampons seemed an 
appropriately farcical conclusion to our adventures in Romania, 
The anxiety and tension of the preceding days found release in the 
bursts of laughter we shared each time we thought of the shocked 
look on the guard’s face when he realized what he was holding. as 
usual, however, the release was premature, Forty-five minutes 
before departure time, | looked up at the board and discovered that 
our flight vanished. The only direct flight from Bucharest to Vienna 
that day had been canceled | 


At that moment, our only reaction was to order another cup of 
coffee. The thought of yet another encounter with TAROM or with 
the ONT or with any other bureaucracy, of yet another struggle to 
Communicate our situation, to explain to another smiling, uncompre- 
hending face that all we wanted was to get out of Romania and back 
to Vienna was more than we could contemplate, | believe we might 
have stayed in that coffee shop untill somane came and led us away 
had not an angel in the shape of an American college student ap- 
peard. He, too, had been booked on the same flight tfor Vienna, and 
he had already learned that those Passengers had been rescheduled 
to an Air Prance flight to Belgrade at which point we were to change 
to an Austrian Airlines flight to Vienna, 

Much later that afternoon we finally walked through the “nothing 
to declare” gate in the Vienna airport, and with huge sighs of relief, 
climbed on the bus back to our apartment, After four years, we are 
atill not fully convinced that the experience was worth it, Next time 
we'll probably take a charter. : 


LS 
_ 


Millersville State College Dan DUCKER 
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BOO K AS 2 a eS 


Bobango, Gerald J. 

The Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America: The First Haj 
Century, 1929-1979, Jackson, Michigan, Romanian- American teri_ 
age Center, 1979, x-364 pp. 


This book is a major and impressive work of scholarship, tt ig 
first of all, a significant contribution to American ethnic history, 
Secondly, and most importantly, it provides us for the firet time 
ascholarly attempt at unraveling the complex, controversial, and 
still stormy history of the Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of Americ 2 
( ROEA). Lastly, it is an important addition to the relatively smal] 
body of American literature in Romanian studies, 


Though not intended primarily to elucidate thes tory of the gene- 
sis of the Romanian-American community in the United States, the 
book is essential for anyone interested inthis topic - especially the 
first chapter “Romanians Dettle in America” , and the two subse. 
quent chapters on the vicissitudes of early church efforts and ac- 
tivities (1 904-1929), The author’s concern for the human element 
of this story often makes for poignant or amusing reading, wile 
his notes are a mine of careful reference and rare materials. (1) 


: 
= 
a 
: 
: 
a 
a 


mergence of a foundation out of this situation (1924-1929) is well 
ly endless period of waiting 
(1929-1935) once the basis was laid, The significant role of Father 


chosen and installed in 1935, The continuing failure of Romanian 
he. to comprehend the American milieu in which the Romanian 
Teee pllccsin living summarizes the sad tenure of the first Bishop, 
inthe hea ruses, though important precedents were established 

_ years he spent in America (1935-1939). 
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The inextricable relationship between the history of the ROEA 
and world developments, coupled with human frailty and/or cupidity, 
might well be the unifying theme of the remainder of the book, 
World War Il, Romanian fascism,Communist advance, and the Cold 
War all impacted dramatically on the church, One result was to 
physically separate Policarp from his flock, Another was schism 
with the appearance of a rival bishopric under Andrei Moldovan, 
Finally, there is the continuing saga of Bishop Valerian, 


The episcopate of Viorel D,Trifa, beginning in 195], presents an 
almost schizophrenic aspect. On the one hand, Bishop Valerian’s 
tenure witnesses the slow but sure developmentof the ROEA to ma- 
turity - canonically, fiscally, organizationally, and as a leader in 
the Orthodox world. On the other hand, the same period sees ebbs 
and flows of legal processes which become ever more costly and 
time consuming. The achievements in the first area - the firm es- 
tablishment of the ROEA ~ are carefully described and discussed, 
and the importance of Trifa in this development convincingly e- 
laborated. So too are the roles of such men as Father Vasile Ha- 
\egan and such groups as the ARFORA and the AROY, A sanguine 
future - despite the inherent problems and dilemmas of an ethnic 
church - seems augured by this growth. 


The second area remains problematic, What its impact on the 
ROEA will be is unclear. This is not the place to review what has 
come to be known as “the Bishop’s Case,” The author states it suc- 
cinctly enough (p.309):“The story of the accusations made against 
Trifa...is the subject of a book in itself, a modern-day Sacco and 
Vanzetti affair tied to the resurrection in the late 1960s and the 
early 1970s of enormous interest in the history of Nazi Germany 
and the holocaust of European Jewry.” (2) The “case” certainly is 
a part of the history of the ROEA; however, it should not bulk so 
large as to blot out the significant development which has occured 
Since 195], development actively presided over by and in major part 
due to the work and Personality of Bishop Valerian, (3) 

The criticisms that | have of the book are few in number and 
minor In substance; the illustrations are inadequate;(4); the outcome 
of the Hallowe’en Congress of 1943 (pp.147 ff) does not seem suf- 
ficiently or clearly enough related to the 1947 “Trutza Coup” (pp, 
171 {; Trifa’s relationship to the Legionary movement is left hazier 
than it might be. (5), Overall, however, this book is a remarkable 
achievement. Anyone who has attempted todo the history of a previ- 
ously unexplored topic cannot fail to be impressed by the scholarship 
shown here, while those interested in Romanian studies, church 
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history, or ethnic studies will have a good deal to learn from 

go about many things simply unavailable hitherto. These hee 
also make the book a fitting memorial to the Romanian- Ame ities 
community and its church. Merican 


Huntington College Paul E. MICHELSON 


FOOTNOTES, 


1, This is not surprising from the author of the comprehensive 


. ed,, Har 
Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groupe (Cambridge. ard 
versity Press, 1980), pp. e79-885, ne 


2, In fact, Bobango has written such a book, now in Press with 


the East European Quarterly Monograph se , 
Columbia University Press in mid- +e €ries to be published by 


3, Though the present volume is sponsored by : 
y the ROEA j 
it is not an unvarnished apologetic for Bishop Valerian, Ceameraet 
ample, pp, 270, 274-275, and 292-293, é ; 


4. In fairness, the Historical Anniversary Album. 1929- 
survey of the Romanian Grtiodox Episcatere of aneie pia 
Parishes in the United States and Canada (Jackson, Michigan + The 
Romanian Orthodox Episcopate, 1979), 128 pp., co-edited by Bobango, 
John N,Toconita, and Roman Braga, which might be regarded asa 
companion volume to the history, docs provide ample photo documen- 
hp as well as several useful tables and lists that supplement the 

istory. The Album, which includes one South American parish, gives 
a brief parish by parish historical view of the ROEA, 


5. But see note 2 above. 
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Eastern Europe and Russia Soviet Union; 

“Geen seat oy European Archival and Library Resources, 

(Joint Committee on Eastern Europe, Publications Series - - 

Joint Committee on Eastern Europe; no,9) New York Munchen, 
London, Paris: K.G.Saur, 1980, xv, 317 pp. 


might have thought the compilation of a guide to 1,000 West 
oircreas Se eeh facilities to be somewhat beyond the Sig soe 
and capabilities of an individual, Fortunately for those in the fiels 
of Slavic and East European studies Richard Lewanski was willing 
to take on the task; those familiar with his work in the past will be 
pleased but not surprised to find thathis remarkably high standards 
have been maintained in his lacest work, 

The American scholar’s interest in European collections is as a 
supplement to our own collections, many of which have developed 
to a significant level only in the post- World War II era, We need 
information which will enable us to judge where European efforts 
have duplicated our own and where they have been able to acquire 
materials which are not available elsewhere, This is precisely 
what we find in the work under review. 

A significant percentage of the institutions listed in the Hand- 
book would seem to have been included with the intention of pro- 
viding a warning to potential users. For example, Gogol scholars 
might be interested to learn of the existence of the Biblioteca 
“Gogol” in Rome, which collects works on Russian literature with 
emphasis on Nikolai Gogol. However, the note“Restrictions : 
private * would seem to be sufficient explanation for the fact that 
the compiler has not provided a detailed description of the libray’s 
contents, Similarly, Romanian scholars might be attracted by the 
15.000 volumes and 300 current periodical subscriptions of the 
Institut d’ Etudes Roumaines of the University of Paris, but the hours 
(Friday4 pm-6 pm and by appointment) should encourage them to 
seek a more hospitable research facility, Undoubtedly many will 


thank Dr. Lewanski for providing a gkide from as well as to re- 
sources, <o 


Considerably more space and attention are devoted to those re- 


aton1es with ttuly signifcant collectio Also, in v 
t so much was attempted within t Limits of Ghee Olney tae 


compiler has found it essential to include an extensive biblio; 

aphic 
apparatus, thus avoiding the repetition of information syatlabie in 
considerable detail elsewhere, The volume begins with a list of 
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bibliographies and union catalogs. Additional lists pr 
the entries for each country, and the individual entries tor ceil 
lections contain references to bibliographic works which describe 
the contents of those collections, Since many of these bibliograph i 
are available in American libraries, much preliminary wor, can 
be completed in advance of a trip to Europe - and in many instance, 
such work would demonstrate that such a trip is unneceasary, 


The Handbook concludes with an author-area-subject ing 
which, although admittedly condensed, will be found to be helpral 
in providing access to those materials (archives, manuscripts and 
other unique items) one could otherwise locate only by reading the 
entire volume, 

Richard Lewanski’s work has been exceptionally wel) planned 
and executed, It is essential for anyone planning to work in Western 
Europe and is recommended without reservation to any library sup. 
porting a program in Slavic and East European studies which 

can afford it, 


University of Pittsburgh D.R. WINKELS 


Nelson, Daniel N., Democratic Centralism in Romania; A Study of 
Local Communist Politics, New York and Boulder, Colorado: 


East European , distributed 
Press, 1980, hg pry ~ Srey a 


ndidate-approach to the subjec 
t, He argues 
that industrial modernization and rapid 


development in Romania have spurred “interactions of opposing or 
conflicting elements or phases” (p. 2) he will have demonstrated the 
usefulness of a dialectical approach to the study of development, 
Dialectics, then, acts as a kind of theoretical divining red guiding 
his substantive inquiry into the dynamics of the Romanian system 


at the local level. 


it is the result of this inquiry, rather than the suitability or un- 
suitability of dialectics, which is the yolume’s most significant 
contribution, however. Choosing four counties at various levels of 
economic development and with differing rates of development, 
Nelson interviewed more than 250 People’s Councils’ deputies at 
the county, city and commune level. Hie instrument contained both 
closed and open-ended questions and of necessity required some 
oblique approaches to his key concern, For example, instead of 
asking the deputies where they disagreed with other local leaders 
or with the central government - a nonstarter - he asked them to 
specify what they saw as their council’ s most serious problems, 
Comparing answers across and within conties, then, indicated the 
presence or absence of differences on issues of public policy, 
Other information the questionnaire elicited dealt with the deputies’ 
backgrounds, how they came to their present posts and how the 
council’s tasks had been affected by their country’s development. 


Nelson’s results demonstrate significant differences in these 
areas - especially as regard deputies’ background, previous po- 
litical and non-political activities, and their perceptions of their 
role and of key issues which face them, This demonstration of di- 
versity both among local deputies and between the local and central 
government in apparently “monolithic” Romania is, by itself a sub- 
stantial contribution. The most interesting result in terms of the 
role of modernization is the indication from this work that the rate 
of an area’s development seem to be at least as important a factor 
determining the impact of development on a region as the area’s 
overall level of development, Deputies in lagi, for example, the most 
rapidly changing area in Nelson’s sample - as well as the least de- 
veloped - tended to have greater previous involvement in nonpo- 
litical areas, tended to face more and different issues than their 
counterparts in Bragov and, moreover, tended toseea greater need 
for changing the workings of the council system, Ina related dis- 
cussion, Nelson also views the question the other way around, i.e. 
in terms of the party’s need to keep such differences within certain 
bounds, a need which may run counter ti its strong desire to spur 
the very modernization which produces these differences. 
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While documenting such diversity at the local level in 
is unique and revealing, the vulnerabilities of the analysis 


Romania 


a 
evident, The overall research sample - and thus its sibeaneaas 


are not only small by western standards, but significantly skewed 
by position, political inclination, locale (city vs. commune) and 


several other dimensions, To his credit, Nelson does not attem 

to gloss over this problem; indeed he documents it fully in pi 
appendix, and consist ently reiterates the relative tentativeness of 
his findings either on this basis or on statistical grounds, While 
one would have wished for the kind of access and sampling that 
made The Civic Culture possible, the challenge in studying con- 
temporary Romania is to pursue survey and other research in the 
face of significant political and bureaucratic obstacles and still 
develop enough information to draw insightful, if measured, infer- 


; ences, 


Where Nelson is less tentative is in his suggestion that the 
communist party’s own commitment to modernization creates or 
exarcebates the diversity of local opinion, mobilizes the local 
elites of differing backgrounds and thus creates a situation of im- 
plicit conflict within its own system. While acknowledging that the 
party’s central apparatus is still in control, he does leave the 
reader recalling the Russian historian Kluchevsky’s remark about 
the Czar’ s attempt to educate and train, but still control, his popu- 
lation: the need to square the circle, The conflictual consequences 
of modernization which Nelson seems to point arederived from his 
affection for dialectics as an approach to development, though he 

| demurs by saying that this process need not end in a Hegelian 

| synthesis, This is something of an attempt by the author to have it 

| both ways; but if Hegel’s “cunning of history” should work itself to 
' the logical ( if eschewed) conclusion, remember you read it here 
| first, 


University of Pittsburgh Ron LINDEN 


WAR GINALIA- 


. h j cause of reasons be yond our 
te wit our journal be us 
We are la . 


-as as a libel-suit for a boo 
i =. (ne of the reasons was 4 
my - oat Sa our journal. This suit dragged on in the courts 
fea fiw ghee preventing us from a regular publication schedule. 
‘or five 


- sometime in the future - with full infor- 
bout the libel-suit, because tt closely 
of academic life. 


We will come hack 
mation and explanatron a 
relates to the ethical aspects 


Now, we reinstate the publication of our journal with the hope 
of being able to fulfill our initial pledges, to make known to the 
American world the values of Romanian culture. 


In this issue we publish the first part of the MODERN, RO- 
MANIAN LITERATURE, by Basil Munteanu printed in French 
as the first edition, in 1938, and in English in 1950. 

This book, reprinted here, will help the readers get ac- 
quainted with Romanian literature and to get the inside story 
of Romanian culture and creativity. 


_ The readers will also find an essay on Nicholaus Olahus who 
is considered to be one of the first Romanian humanists. We do 
not personally agree with the idea of a Romanian humanism de- 
veloping under the influence of Western European humanism, but 
this essay is an admirable introduction to the relationship be- 
tween Romanian culture and European world of ideas and Spirit, 


We promise that in the future our journal will be appearing 


The Editor. 


* oil 


